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FARMING AND FOOD IN COMMUNIST LANDS 


OOR HARVESTS in the Soviet Union, Red China and 

the Soviet satellite countries of Eastern Europe indi- 
cate that nations of the Communist bloc may soon face 
distressing food shortages. Famine is improbable even in 
undernourished Communist China, which has suffered its 
second bad crop year in succession. But the Chinese crop 
failures may seriously retard industrialization programs 
financed largely through the proceeds of exports of agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Russia with a diversified agriculture and large food 
stocks is best prepared to withstand harvest setbacks. 
They nevertheless may make it difficult for the Soviet 
Union to achieve its announced goal of surpassing the 
present American output of major farm products by 1965. 
And food shortages in the satellite countries—many of 
which depend on sizable imports from the Soviet Union— 
might make their peoples more than usually restive under 
the Communist yoke. 


Natural calamities were blamed for much of the crop 
damage this year in both the Soviet Union and Red China. 
In Russia, soil blowing and drought plagued spring sowing 
and summer growing, while September snows buried mil- 
lions of acres of ripened wheat before it could be har- 
vested. Drought, flood or pests were the “unprecedented 
calamities” referred to by Red China’s leaders when they 
told the peasants that the crops of more than half of the 
country’s sown area had been badly damaged. A combi- 
nation of unfavorable weather and peasant opposition to 
collectivization contributed to Eastern Europe’s disappoint- 
ingly small agricultural output. 


The Soviet farm setbacks are scheduled for detailed dis- 
cussion at a plenary meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party called for Dec. 13 in Moscow. This 
is the third straight year that Premier Khrushchev has 
summoned a general meeting at the national level primarily 
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to discus agricultural progress and prospects. Western 
observers expect that some Communist Party officials and 
farm managers are in for heavy criticism at the coming 
session. Pravda, the party organ, on Oct. 30 praised 
farmers in some regions for more than fulfilling their crop 
quotas but scored others for “serious shortcomings” in 
grain and cattle production. 


Paul Wohl, an expert on Soviet farm policy, said re- 
cently that “The disappointment [over 1960 crop failures] 
is so great that the discussion this time will turn around 
the validity of basic Soviet tenets of agricultural policy.” 
He added: “The decision will be clearly one between those 
in favor of making concessions to the self-interest of farm 
management (higher prices, better services, more mana- 
gerial leeway) and those determined to keep the farms 
more tightly under the thumb of party and state. Mr. 
Khrushchev is generally identified with the former policy, 
but criticized for not having gone far enough in this 
direction.” } 


Failure to produce a good crop in the “virgin lands” 
region of Kazakhstan in 1959 led to the ouster of Nikolai 


I. Belyayev, then a member of the Communist Party’s rul- 
ing presidium. Initial reports show that this year’s crop 
in some parts of Kazakhstan and other Soviet areas did not 
even match the 1959 output. 


CURRENT CROP REVERSES VS. LONG-TERM ADVANCES 

Frol R. Kozlov, First Deputy Premier, confirmed the 
Soviet crop deficiencies, Nov. 6, during the celebration of 
the 43rd anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. Kozlov 
implied that poor harvests in the Ukraine and Kazakhstan 
were mainly responsible for the reduced grain output. He 
omitted cotton from a list of crops whose increased pro- 
duction this year had permitted larger deliveries to the 
state; only sugar beets, sunflower seeds and vegetables 
were on that list. But Kozlov noted that today’s food situ- 
ation was considerably better than that of the Stalin era: 
“Six to seven years ago bad weather seriously affected our 
grain balance and food supplies for the population. Now 
this no longer holds true.” 


Current reverses in Soviet agriculture need to be meas- 
ured against the very substantial progress of the past 


1 Christian Science Monitor, Nov 
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decade. A technical study group from the United States 
toured Russian farming regions in 1958 and reported that 
“Agriculture today cannot be considered the ‘Achilles heel’ 
of the Soviet economy.” The group observed: “There have 
been periods when the Soviet Union was encountering 
serious difficulty in meeting essential food needs, but it is 
now capable of producing food enough for its own popula- 
tion, at least at present dietary levels. In fact, it may have 
sizable exportable surpluses of grain in some years.” 2 


In light of the reduced yields of 1959 and 1960, the fore- 
going report may have been premature. Still, Soviet crop 
acreage increased by 95 million acres, or 24 per cent, be- 
tween 1953 and 1958, and in the same period there was a 
25 per cent increase in numbers of cattle, and a general 
increase in other livestock. Total meat output by 1958 
was asserted to be 58 per cent above the 1950 figure. “Basic 
foodstuffs have come to be taken for granted. Food is 
still not cheap enough, but it no longer represents a major 
worry. Manufactured consumer goods are the main prob- 
lem today.” 3 


Evidence of improvement in the diet of the Soviet people 
was given by statistics circulated last year by Tass, official 
Soviet news agency. Consumption of meat, lard, milk and 
eggs by workers’ families was reported to have more than 
doubled between 1940 and 1958, while consumption of bread 
and bread products had fallen off by 25 per cent. Per cap- 
ita consumption of meat and lard in 1959 was 27 per cent 
higher than in 1953, of milk and dairy products 40 per 
cent higher, and of eggs 44 per cent higher. 


Steady increases in food production will be necessary to 
satisfy the needs of a population to which 3.5 million per- 
sons are added annually. The present population of the 
U.S.S.R.—208.8 million according to the census of Jan. 15, 
1959— is expected to be nearly 25 million larger by the end 
of 1966. Such an increase will boost the requirement for 
bread grains alone by close to five million metric tons. 


PROGRESS TOWARD GOALS OF THE SEVEN-YEAR PLAN 
To meet the demands of the future, the Seven-Year Plan 


adopted in November 1958 called for a 70 per cent rise in 


2 Agriculture Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Aepects 
of Soviet Agriculture (May 1959), p. 52 


$0. Pick and A. Wiseman, “Sputniks and Sausages,” The World Today, December 
1959, p. 472. 
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gross agricultural output between 1959 and 1965, at an 
average annual rate of 7.8 per cent. In comparison, the 
increase in Soviet agricultural output over the five years 
prior to 1959 had averaged 5 to 6 per cent a year. Farm 
production in the United States has grown annually in re- 
cent years by an average of about 2 per cent, but Amer- 
ican farm policy is geared to a reduction rather than an 
expansion of output. 


Many Western agronomists believe the new Soviet agri- 
cultural targets are unrealistic and must be taken far more 
skeptically than the targets set for Soviet industry. Under 
the previous Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Union was to have 
reached the American level of per capita meat production 
by 1960 or 1961. Attainment of that objective has now 
been put off until at least 1965. The Soviet Union produced 
8.6 million tons of meat in 1959; Khrushchev concedes that 
another 12 million to 13 million tons a year will be needed 
to overtake the United States. 


Under the Seven-Year Plan, Moscow expects to bring 
meat production up to 16 million tons by 1965—still below 
the level required to overtake the United States in meat 
supply. Khrushchev’s hope of surpassing America in meat 
production by 1965 rests on his stated belief that “The 
Socialist agriculture of the Soviet Union possesses such re- 
sources that, if they are ably utilized, the tasks envisaged 
by the target figures will be surpassed both in volume and 
in time.’’4 


Recent Soviet claims of having already surpassed the 
United States in gross milk production and butter produc- ; 
tion per head of population need qualification. Good 
progress undeniably has been made in raising milk yields, 
but it is suspected that the Russians include in their totals 
milk fed to calves as well as milk produced by goats, camels 
and other livestock. Even if total Soviet milk production 
slightly exceeds that of the United States, per capita con- 
sumption still lags considerably behind. As for butter pro- 
duction, the Russians announced that they exceeded U.S. 
output per capita by producing 845,000 metric tons in 1959, 
when the United States produced only 721,000 metric tons. 
But the importance of vegetable fats in the American diet 
was left out of account; total consumption of fat per capita 


‘Speech before Central Committee of Soviet Communist Party, Moscow, December 
1905 
1958 
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is likely to remain higher in this country than in the Soviet 
Union for some years. 


On the question of whether the agricultural goals of the 
Seven-Year Plan will be reached, one Western farm econ- 
omist has written: “It should be sufficient to recall that the 
1965 goal of 180 million tons of cereals was also the 1960 
goal of the Sixth Five-Year Plan and originally the 1955 
estimate of the Fifth Five-Year Plan. Yet an increase in 
grain acreage from about 100 million hectares in 1950 to 
about 130 million hectares in 1958 did not bring about the 
planned fulfillment.” ® Crop failures this year support the 
impression that the proclaimed agricultural targets are 
unrealistic. 


Pravda admitted on Oct. 10 that increases in cattle herds 
and in output of meat products “lag behind the average 
annual rates envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan for the de- 
velopment of the national economy.” It added: “In a 
number of republics and oblasts [re zions] the production 
of meat, milk and other produce hz. not only failed to in- 
crease but has even fallen recently.” Significantly, the 
Seven-Year Plan fulfillment report for the third quarter of 
1960 covered only industrial output; it gave no figures on 
farm production. 


Official reports for the first half of 1960 placed the num- 
ber of dairy cattle on collective and state farms on July 1, 
1960, at 57.3 million, or 6.3 million more than the number 
a year earlier. The 45.1 million hogs were said to be 4.5 
million more than the number at the end of the first half 
of the preceding year. Meat output in the first half of 
1960 was up 19 per cent and, despite fodder difficulties, 
milk yields reportedly remained unchanged. Total crop 
acreage came to 501.2 million acres in 1960 as against 484.8 
million acres in 1959. 


PLOWING OF VIRGIN LANDS TO Boost GRAIN OUTPUT 

The increased plantings indicated that expansion of 
grain output continued to be the “main line” in Soviet 
agriculture. Creation of a grain surplus is deemed desir- 
able not only from a trading standpoint but also to estab- 
lish a solid fodder supply base, which is a prime requisite 
if the goals set for livestock production are to be met. 


5 Roger W. Opdahl, “Soviet Agriculture Since 1953,” Political Science Quarterly, 
March 1960, p. 64. One hectare equals 2.47 acres. 
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Beginning in 1954, Khrushchev pushed ahead with a plan 
to expand grain and fodder production by bringing vast 
areas of marginal land under cultivation. The program 
called for plowing up and seeding, largely to spring wheat, 
90 million acres east of the Volga and the Urals—new crop 
land equal to all the arable land in France, West Germany 
and Great Britain. The greater portion of the new lands 
is in Kazakhstan, a region climatically hazardous for 
agriculture. The average frost-free season in much of the 
area is between 120 and 130 days, corresponding to that 
of central North Dakota. The dangers of late spring and 
early autumn frost and snow, and of summer droughts, 
make farming there a touch-and-go proposition in even the 
most favorable years. 


Khrushchev overrode the objections of many Soviet 
agronomists to launch his major drive to bring the virgin 
lands into productive use. He conceded that the project in- 
volved large risks. But he contended that cultivation of 
the new lands, while requiring much farm equipment, 
would entail relatively little expenditure of manpower. 
Large-scale cultivation of wheat in the new area, the pre- 
mier pointed out, would permit a switch to industrial crops 
in the older agricultural regions. All would be well, he 
insisted, if the venture yielded no more than one bumper 
crop and two indifferent crops, with two total failures, in 
each five-year period. 


On this basis, the virgin lands experiment, its seventh 
harvest completed, is adjudged a qualified success. Soviet 
leaders point out that Kazakhstan now holds second place 
in Soviet grain production, producing annually about 20 
million tons. According to Soviet statistics, the total grain 
harvest in the U.S.S.R. has become 50 per cent larger than 
in 1953, primarily because of the contributions from the 
new lands. 


Many Western agricultural experts believe Khrushchev 
would have done better if he had concentrated on raising 
yields per acre in established farming areas. They note 
that the short growing season and destructive early snows 
have kept per acre yields in the new lands at only one-half 
of those usually achieved in the Ukraine. “The trouble in 
Kazakhstan is precisely this: that the virgin lands are 
cultivated not by a stable farming population but by a 
bivouacked army, weakened by a steady leakage of desert- 
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ers, and demoralized by hard living conditions and the un- 
equal struggle to protect their exposed equipment against 
the harsh climate. The annual offensive demands desper- 
ate efforts 6f improvisation.” ® 


After bumper crops on the virgin lands in 1956 and 1958, 
nature and organizational shortcomings conspired against 
the 1959 harvest. In the latter year wheat not properly 
harvested was left on the ground to rot; in Siberia 7.5 
million acres of unthreshed wheat were buried under snow. 
Khrushchev later reported that 18,000 tractors lay idle 
during the sowing, and 32,000 combines during the harvest 
period, owing to lack of operators and to mechanical break- 
downs. 


POSSIBLE RESULTS OF CROP FAILURE ON NEW LANDS 

Again this year reports from the virgin lands region tell 
of a poor harvest. Pravda warned agricultural workers, 
Sept. 28, to speed up their efforts to get in the harvest. 
For the second year it blamed the harvest lag on “insuf- 
ficient utilization of harvesting machines and poor organi- 
zation of labor.’’ Thousands of tractors, trucks and com- 
bines were reported standing idle, this time for lack of 
spare parts. Three weeks later Pravda was scolding state 
farms and local Communist Party leaders for letting part 
of Russia’s crops stand unharvested under an early autumn 
snowfall. 


Because of these setbacks, and a below-par grain crop 
in some portions of the European sectors of the Soviet 
Union, Russia’s wheat harvest in 1960 may fall below the 
69 million tons of 1959, which in turn was 12 per cent 
smaller than the 1958 harvest. However, overall Soviet 
production of grain crops may be higher than last year 
due to a 25 per cent increase in corn acreage, much of it 
in the fertile Ukraine. 


Thus, the full consequences of this year’s crop difficulties 
are not yet clear. The London Economist speculated on 
Oct. 15 that Moscow might find it difficult to supply those 
of its East European partners that have chronic shortages 
of grain. “More important still, a shortage of fodder 
would hinder the expansion of meat and dairy production 
at home ... [and] the attempt to redress the balance of 


*H. T. Willets, “Soviet Agriculture, A Weak Link in Economic Development,” 
The World Today, April 1960, p. 153 
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the Soviet economy, to reduce the lag in agriculture behind 
industry, would suffer a serious setback.” 


A second harvest failure could be expected to inten- 
sify the debate within the Kremlin on the wisdom of cur- 
rent farming methods, which may be more to blame for the 
harvest troubles in the virgin lands than administrative 
shortcomings. Trofim Lysenko, Stalin’s “wonder” biolo- 
gist who is more properly a practical agronomist, recently 
has been saying that the whole method of sowing the new 
lands is wrong. He believes that each year up to one-third 
of the acreage should be fallowed, so as to prevent soil 
blowing and permit earlier planting (and thus earlier 
maturing) of wheat. 


Such a system would run counter to Khrushchev’s past 
practice of utilizing every acre of ground every year. Ed- 
ward Crankshaw, an expert on Soviet affairs, has pointed 
out that if the Lysenko theory is adopted, ““Mr. Khrushchev 
must get used to the idea of a permanent reduction of the 
acreage of ground to be harvested each year, with a conse- 
quent reduction of production targets based on ideal yield.” 7 


The Soviet premier has shown an ability to accept neces- 


sary changes and apply radical remedies when the situa- 
tion demands. A Columbia-Harvard research group which 
studied Soviet policy for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee observed that “His abolition of machine tractor 
stations, which made it possible for the collective farms to 
operate their own machines, his vast virgin lands program, 
corn production program, and agricultural price reform, 
all demonstrated a radical disregard for precedent.” ® 


COLLECTIVES AND STATE FARMS UNDER KHRUSHCHEV 

Premier Khrushchev has improved the system of collec- 
tive and state farms in an effort to raise production effi- 
ciency. A drive to merge small collectives into bigger units 
began under his direction during the last years of Stalin’s 
rule and has continued without interruption. The number 
of collectives has been reduced from a total of more than 
250,000 in 1950 to fewer than 55,000 at present. Many 
collectives have been absorbed by or converted into state 
farms, which are owned by the government and operated 


7Special London dispatch to New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 7, 1960 
®*“United States Foreign Policy in the U.S.S.R. and 
States Foreign Policy (Vol. Il, September 1960), p. 1111 
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with the aid of hired labor working for regular wages, like 
workers in any Soviet factory. There are more than 5,900 
state farms in the Soviet Union today. 


An agricultural expert has written: “The question of 
replacement of collectives by state farms (which, ideolog- 
ically, were always considered by the Communists as a su- 
perior form of economic organization) can no longer be 
regarded as merely academic. Perhaps this is a long-range 
objective. There are no indications that it is a current 
objective of the Soviet government; there has even been 
official reaffirmation of the continuous coexistence of col- 
lective and state farming.” !° 


The Soviet premier has repeatedly acknowledged that 
by Western standards Soviet agriculture is backward and 
inefficient. There are five times as many farm workers in 
Russia as in the United States but farm output is only four- 
fifths as large. Soviet farm machinery is deficient both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. Another hindrance to 
greater productivity is the fact that the Soviet fertilizer in- 
dustry has not been able to meet demands imposed by in- 
creasingly intensive use of the land. Lack of good storage 
and transportation facilities limits regional specialization 
and impairs the efficiency of the system of marketing. 


Of greater importance is the attitude of the Soviet 
peasant who, with his instinct for private gain, continues 
to thwart Communist planners who stress collective pro- 
duction without regard to the interest of the individual. 
By raising incomes of the collective farms, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has sought both to increase funds for capital in- 
vestment and to improve peasant standards of living. How- 
ever, as has been pointed out, “The main question remains 
unanswered, and its answer is important not only for the 
Soviet Union but for the entire Communist bloc: Will the 
peasant produce as much and as efficiently for the state as 
he would for himself?” ! 


A new Soviet statistical handbook on agriculture, pub- 
lished in November, showed that the small private gardens 
of collective farmers and urban workers almost equaled or 


* At collective farms, peasants share, on the basis of their labor contributions, 
the proceeds remaining after claims of the state have been satisfied, 
penses covered, and certain reserves built up 


in 
production ex- 

© TLazar Volin, “Khrushchev and the Recent Soviet Agricultural Developments,” 
Foreign Agriculture, April 1959, p 


M Alvin Z. Rubinstein, “Khrushchev’s Agricultural Changes,” Current History, 
November 1960, p. 290. 
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exceed the production of socialized agricultural systems in 
certain key fields. Private farming activities in 1959 ac- 
counted for 82 per cent of all Soviet egg production, 70 per 
cent of all potato output, almost half of all meat and milk 
production, and about 45 per cent of the output of vege- 
tables. 


* Farming in European Satellite Countries 


ANY PINCH on Soviet food supplies is likely to be felt by 
Russia’s political partners in East Europe. Weather con- 
ditions throughout much of the area this year did not 
promise high crop yields. Czechoslovakia, which is heav- 
ily dependent on Soviet grain supplies, is reported to have 
gathered a poor harvest, and crops in Poland suffered ap- 
preciable damage from flooding. The Economist reported, 
Oct. 15, that the Polish government had been told by 
Moscow during the summer that it could not bank on 
Soviet grain shipments. 


The Soviet Union in recent years has exported substan- 
tial amounts of grain, principally wheat. Almost 80 per 
cent of the more than 140 million bushels of Soviet wheat 
known to have been shipped abroad in 1957-58 went to the 
East European satellite countries. Western farm analysts 
state, however, that no large increase in Soviet exports 
of feed grains can be expected so long as Russia continues 
to place special emphasis on livestock output. “The insta- 
bility of production because of the sharp fluctuations in 
yields places a serious limitation on the export capabilities 
of the Soviet Union. It certainly makes large stocks of 
grain essential.” 2 


Almost all of the seven East European satellites—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania—require large imports of farm products, espe- 
cially grains. Eric Bourne in a dispatch to the Christian 
Science Monitor from Sofia, Bulgaria, Aug. 24, commented 
that “It is one of the most astonishing phenomena of Com- 
munist Eastern Europe that, 15 years after the war, its 
rich agricultural countries are still unable to guarantee 
their populations consistent and adequate supplies of food.” 


2%Lazar Volir “Soviet Grain Export Outlook,” Foreign Agriculture, December 
1959, p. 15 
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DEPENDENCE OF THE SATELLITES ON FooD IMPORTS 

The present dependence of the Soviet satellites on agri- 
cultural imports contrasts sharply with the situation before 
World War II, when these countries supplied about one- 
fourth of Western Europe’s large grain imports and cer- 
tain quantities of sugar, potatoes, legumes and meat in 
addition. The extent of the change was pointed up in a 
study of the Foreign Agricultural Service in October 1959. 
For example, Bulgaria, although still a net exporter of 
food, has to import grain. Czechoslovakia, largely self- 
sufficient prior to 1940, today must depend on imports for 
a large part of its bread grains, large amounts of feed 
grains, and considerable quantities of meat, butter, fats 
and oil seeds. East Germany, its population above and its 
food production below prewar levels, is heavily dependent 
on food imports although the area enjoyed a food surplus 
before the war. 


Hungarian food production usually exceeds consumption, 
but food exports are much smaller than they were before 
1939. Poland, a net exporter of food in prewar years, finds 
itself heavily dependent on grain imports from Russia and 
on farm surpluses from the United States. Rumania usu- 
ally is a net exporter of agricultural products, but in bad 
crop years it has had to import Russian wheat. Yugo- 
slavia, a Communist but not a satellite country, was a net 
exporter of food before the war, but during the period 
1953-58 net imports accounted for about 16 per cent of the 
calorie value of its food supplies. This situation may have 
been reversed in 1959-60, for there now are reports that 
Yugoslavia’s agriculture is looking up. 


In general, however, shortages of popular food products 
appear likely in East Europe in the coming months. Mid- 
year reports on the progress of agricultural plans and later 
estimates indicate that shortcomings in livestock produc- 
tion were particularly widespread in 1960. A March census 
of livestock in Hungary showed that the pig population was 
14 per cent lower than in the corresponding month of 
1959, and the cattle population 1.7 per cent lower. Radio 
Prague reported, Aug. 3, that Czechoslovak farms were 
behind in deliveries to the state by 75 million liters of milk, 
100 million eggs, and 10,000 tons of pork. Serious difficulties 
were reported in the rural sector of East Germany; sup- 
plies of fruit and fresh vegetables were short, even at 
the height of the season. 
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Poland’s food industry claimed a 7.6 per cent expansion 
in the first half of 1960, but meat for slaughter was 6.5 
per cent below the quantity available in the same period 
in 1959, and the supply of meat on the market was 17 
per cent below what it had been in the first half of 1959. 
Early harvests of almost all crops in Bulgaria—95 per 
cent collectivized—were reported good at mid-year, and 
there had been an increase in the number of livestock. 
But an official Bulgarian report, Oct. 6, said there was 
“danger that our economy may not obtain the necessary 
quantities of canned vegetables.” The meat shortage in 
Sofia earlier this year was so severe that foreign diplo- 
mats were driving 40 miles to buy supplies at the Yugoslav 
frontier town of Dimitrovgrad. 


COLLECTIVIZATION AS OBSTACLE TO CROP EXPANSION 

East Europe’s uneven harvests frequently are attributed 
to adverse weather conditions, but the overriding cause 
may be peasant discontent under the system of farm col- 
lectives. Imre Kovacs, Hungarian food minister, blamed 
part of this year’s farm lag on an “atmosphere of incerti- 
tude” resulting from rapid collectivization. Western ob- 
servers agree that “Whatever Khrushchev may say about 
‘incentives for the peasantry,’ there is no more orthodox 
apostle of collective farming than he, and total collectiviza- 
tion—whether the peasants like it or not—is now one of 
the chief ends of satellite policy.” ™ 


On his return to power in October 1958, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Polish Communist Party, allowed a hostile peasantry to 
break up more than 8,000 of Poland’s 10,000 collective farms. 
The buying and selling of privately owned land was per- 
mitted and a million acres of state land were put up for 
sale or lease to peasants. Only 15 per cent of the arable 
land now belongs to the “Socialist sector,” and only about 
1 per cent of this land is in collective farms, the remainder 
belonging to state farms. Compulsory deliveries to the 
state have not been abolished, however, and the vagaries 
of government agricultural policy were blamed last year 
for a serious meat shortage. 


Yugoslavia in 1953 gave up the effort to collectivize the 
peasantry by force. Tito’s regime concentrated on encour- 


4% “Current Trends in East European Agriculture,” East Europe, March 1960, p. 9 
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aging modernization of agriculture through development 
of cooperatives to supply individual private farmers with 
machinery, selected seeds, and purebred livestock. The 
program began to show results in 1957. The current out- 
look is for a surplus in corn, at least, this year. Private 
farms occupy 92 per cent of Yugoslavia’s arable land; state 
farms, 8 per cent. Unlike the worker on Russian state 
farms, the state farm worker in Yugoslavia has a say, and 
a share, in the distribution of profits. 


Elsewhere in Eastern Europe, collectivization is the order 
of the day. The practical reason lies in the ambitious 
industrialization plans of the satellite nations which require 
extensive transfer of agricultural labor to work in indus- 
try. The reduced numbers of peasants are to be equipped 
with farm machinery and set to cultivating larger farms. 
“Collectivization, as a method of establishing large-scale 
enterprises in agriculture, has thus become not only a 
desirable but an indispensable feature of development in 
Communist Central Europe, provided it is not defeated by 
psychological factors—by the reluctance of those directly 
involved.” !4 


EXTENT OF COLLECTIVIZATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

Walter Ulbricht announced in the People’s Chamber of 
East Germany on April 25, 1960, that the peasants in his 
country had “completed their merger into agricultural pro- 
ducer cooperatives.” This had been accomplished by col- 
lectivizing in less than four months the half of East Ger- 
many’s crop land, with its 500,000 peasants, that had pre- 
viously been in the private sector of the economy. 


Overt resistance to farm collectivization in East Ger- 
many is reported almost to have ceased, but a dispatch 
from Bonn to the Times of London on Sept. 7 said there 
was still a “damaging amount of quiet obstruction,” which 
took the form of “merely half-hearted cooperation.” De- 
spite official assertions that the whole East German grain 
harvest had been brought in without loss and that the 
crop was above average, it was reported that: “What has 
in fact happened is that the harvest has been collected 
still wet. The extent of the failure will never be known, 
but early next year there will almost certainly be a severe 
shortage of first quality grain which can be made good 


“Paul Katona, “Collectivization of 


Agriculture in Central Europe,” The World 
Today, September 1960, p. 404. 
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only if the Soviet Union decides to help.” The puppet 
regime later admitted that the October potato harvest was 
“beset by an acute labor shortage,” an indication that 
thousands of farmers were leaving the land and moving 
to towns to take factory jobs. , 


Nearly 90 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s farming area is 
collectivized, but the country’s agriculture continues in a 
stagnant state. A dispatch to the New York Times, July 
10, from Prague, said Czech officials conceded that “their 
greatest single economic problem is the stubborn failure 
of agriculture to keep pace with the rest of the economy 
or even to produce a return commensurate with the invest- 
ments that have been made in farming.” In an effort 
to raise agricultural output by 50 per cent five years hence, 
the regime is pushing amalgamation of collective farms 
into larger and presumably more efficient units. 


Hungary is the third East European country in which 
collectivization has been advanced in the past two years. 
Hungary had few collective farms until 1958, but today 
about 75 per cent of the agricultural land is in the “Socialist 
sector.” It has been said that “The keys to the present 


development appear to be: good organization, shrewd tac- 
tics, peasant passivity, and heavy state subsidies to new 
collective farms.” '* The Communist regime on Nov. 29 
announced a drive to eliminate all private farming by the 
spring of 1961, several years earlier than had been ex- 
pected under the current five-year plan. 


Rumanian officials asserted last summer that almost 80 
per cent of the country’s arable land and 85 per cent of 
its 3.5 million peasant families had been taken into col- 
lectives or agricultural associations. The latter are re- 
garded as an inferior form of organization because the 
land still remains in peasant ownership though farmed 
communally. The agricultural associations are to be elim- 
inated gradually. Bulgarian agriculture is almost wholly 
collectivized, but the regime recently made a partial re- 
treat by permitting farmers to cultivate small plots of land 
for their own benefit. 


The usefulness of collectivization as a means of increas- 
ing agricultural production appears to have been limited. 


SImports from the § et Union in 19 ne led about 500 carloads of wheat a 
jay and a tota fa 
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Many free world farm experts nevertheless sympathize 
with the desire of Communist leaders to form more effi- 
cient farming units. Paul Katona has written: “Produc- 
tivity and output are just as precarious in that vast area of 
private farming [in Poland] as in East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, or Hungary. In the absence of collectivization 
there are 3,500,000 separate agricultural units, and more 
than 80 per cent of them are smaller than 20 hectares [50 
acres]. This state of affairs is, from the point of view 
of productivity, just as unlikely to lead to improvement 
as the unpopular measures of collectivization.” 17 


Communist China’s Poor Food Outlook 


THE CRUX of Communist China’s desperate struggle to 
provide food for its 700 million people has been character- 
ized as “not whether production can be slowly and labori- 
ously expanded but whether it can outdistance demand.” '* 
Many Western observers hold that unless population growth 
is checked, mainland China will be hard pressed to stay 
even with domestic food needs and at the same time pro- 
vide for exports. If its current rate of growth—15 million 
people annually—is maintained, Red China’s population 
will reach a billion by 1980. 


Three years ago, Chinese Communist officials abruptly 
accepted the view that the country was overpopulated and 
launched an intensive birth-control campaign. But during 
the past year the government has been shifting ground. 
The People’s Daily of Peking, official organ of the Chinese 
Communist Party, on Sept. 19 condemned those who ex- 
pressed fears of overpopulation. Food production in China, 
the People’s Daily said, was keeping well ahead of popula- 
tion growth and standards cf living were steadily rising. 
The average annual increase of agricultural production ‘in 
terms of value” was reported by the article to have been 
about 10 per cent in the past decade as compared with an 
annual increase in population of only 2 per cent. 


7 Paul Katona, “Collectivization of Agricult » ir ontrs jurope,” The World 
Today,”” September 1960, p 

% Hughes H. Spurlock, Communist China’s Agr 
cultural Service, October 1959), p. 28 
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Red theoreticians assert that China has 166 million 
acres of uncultivated land which are suitable for farming, 
in addition to the 266 million acres now under cultivation. 
This estimate is disputed by some Western agronomists 
who believe that 90 per cent of the economically cultivable 
area already is being worked, and that any real hope for 
large increases in food supply lies in growing more crops 
and livestock on land already in use. 


REPORTS OF SHORTAGES AFTER A DECADE OF GAINS 

Putting Chinese food production in proper perspective 
has proved a difficult task for Western experts. It is 
acknowledged that when the Communists took over in 1949, 
after more than a decade of foreign and civil war, main- 
land China’s economy was in a state of virtual exhaustion. 
But farm production apparently recovered at a fairly rapid 
rate during the first years of Red rule. 


Red China had a bumper harvest in 1958. Peking 
claimed that grain production (with potatoes and yams 
included) rose from 185 million metric tons in 1957 to 375 
million tons in 1958. The latter figure eventually was 
revised downward to 250 million tons, and some authorities 
believe actual production in 1958 was nearer 200 million 
tons. An initial production goal of 525 million tons for 
1959 was subsequently reduced to 275 million tons—a 
total not believed to have been reached. 


It has been asserted that if the revised statistics for 
1958 were reasonably accurate, “the results have been 
impressive.” !® Steady increases through 1959 in produc- 
tion of the three leading crops—rice, wheat and cotton— 
were regarded as remarkable by the majority of Western 
agricultural authorities. No widespread famine on the 
mainland has been reported for the past 10 years; between 
1850 and 1950 an estimated total of 100 million Chinese 
starved to death.?° 


It should be noted that in the decade prior to 1959, the 
grain output pattern had been roughly a short crop fol- 
lowed by a mediocre crop and then by a good harvest. 
Poor harvests for the past two years now threaten a return 
of acute food shortages. Informed sources in Hong Kong 


idy by Conlon Associates for the Senate 
vember 1959), p. 615 


™See “Famine and Food Supply,” E.R.R., 1950 Vol. Il, pp. 449-463. 
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are quoted as estimating that this year’s grain harv 

the mainland may fall 90 million to 100 million me 

short of the 275 million tons claimed for 1959. | 

would give Peiping a margin of 39 million to 40 million tons 

above starvation level. Below it, peasants would have to 

start slaughtering their pigs in order to survive.” 
Peking’s People’s Daily said on Aug. 25 that “Last year 

more than 500 million mou [about 130,000 squar 

miles] of farm land was affected by natural calami 

and the figure this year has already exceeded 600 

mou [156,000 square miles]. The 130 million mou tha 

suffered damage in 1959 made up about one-third of China’s 

total cultivated area. Diplomats have reported 

lots and land along streets and canals in 

planted last summer in an effort to compensate 


p ‘ ] > ] } ° ° 
of staple grains caused by droughts. 


The Economist commented on Oct. 15 “In many 
areas [of Red China], rations are at the lowe evel ¢ 
sistent with sustaining life, and despite this they are not 
always honored. Simple lack of food may be 
why peasants in many areas are now said e ‘going 
slow’.”” Jenmin Jih Pao, Peking organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party, recently com 
mented: “A rough estimate shows that if people’s 
needs are to be met adequately, China’s grain output should 
be at least double its present level. If the population’s 
clothing needs are to be met adequately, cotton output 
should be at least trebled.” 


EFFECT OF Foop SHORTAGES ON CHINA’S Party LIN 


Current farm setbacks have put a crimp in Red China’ 
proclaimed intention to double production of grain 
other agricultural commodities, particularly cotton, wit 
the next few years. The present lag, in turn, obviously 
will affect the country’s rate of industrial expansion, which 


ATit 


has been based almost entirely on trading of Chinese ag 


cultural produce for foreign machinery and _ industrial 
goods.” Evidence is accumulating that the farm shortage 
already have forced modification of Peking’s policy of 


imultaneous development of industry and agricultur 
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The new party line stresses the point that, while mas- 
sive industrialization is most desirable, agricultural ex- 
pansion is “the one essential base” in the transition to 
pure communism in the case of countries like China. The 
Times of London noted, Sept. 27: “Columns of theoretical 
jargon wrap up this simple statement in an endeavor to 
prove that there is no change in policy, only a change in 
emphasis. In fact, the change in policy from the original 
emphasis on heavy industry, through the commune empha- 
sis on self-supported and financed small-scale industry, 
and now back to agriculture is very real.” 


CHINA’S COMMUNES AND THE Foop SUPPLY PROBLEM 

Red China’s communes may play a central part in ex- 
pansion of food supplies. Al!l:hough the primary function 
of the communes has been tc mobilize labor resources, they 
are instruments also of consumption control. Hunan Prov- 
ince communes, for example, have been dispensing smaller 
food portions in their mess halls and telling their members 
that ““A narrower stream flows for a longer time.” 


The communes obviously have not yet solved the basic 
problem of raising agricultural production to the level of 
demand. The state has experienced difficulty in collect- 
ing the produce of the communes. New and more stringent 
controls had to be imposed last August. A directive issued 
by the Kwangsi branch of the Communist Party included 
a charge that some communes had been withholding grain 


“for secret distribution.” 


Individual cultivation of small pieces of land still is 
permitted in some communes. The reason for tolerating 
this remnant of the old system is clear. “Although derived 
from the poorest and smallest pieces of land, with the sim- 
plest of tools, and restricted by the overwhelming demands 
of the commune, the income from individual production is 
estimated at one-third of the total commune income.” 
It is hardly surprising that “rightists’” among Chinese Com- 
munists now are asking whether institution of the com- 
munes was necessary to develop the country’s agricultural 
potential and whether the communes can be relied on to 
meet the needs of the future. 
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